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instrument in defence of her rights and interests, and in par-
ticular of the territorial clauses of the Versailles Treaty, had
no sympathy with the British dream of the League as an
instrument for creating a new world order. Those in France
who wished to see a new world order were looking at that time
to Moscow rather than to Geneva. Even if the Abyssinian War
had not taken place, it is doubtful whether France would ever
have ratified M. Laval's Franco-Italian pact, which was
essential if the status quo in Europe was to be preserved.

The Geneva idea, as Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Eden saw it in 1935,
was thus being attacked simultaneously from the right and the
left, and the centre parties, who would have co-operated
more readily with Great Britain in bringing it to fruition, were
either already in eclipse, as in Germany, or on the threshold
of eclipse, as in France, Italy, and Spain, The year 1935
was the prelude to revolution. The next year saw the first
Popular Front Government in France and the Spanish Civil
War, while the pro-English, pro-League sentiment in Italy was
overwhelmed by the patriotic excitements which accompanied
the Abyssinian campaign. The British Government had,
indeed, seen late and dimly the writing on the wall, and in
March 1935 (three days before Hitler reintroduced conscrip-
tion) they had issued the first feeble call to the nation to rearm.
Unfortunately for the peace of the world, the faint voice of the
first White Paper on rearmament had been drowned by the
strident noise of the Peace Ballot, which in the summer of 1935
disclosed, or appeared to disclose, an immense majority in
Great Britain in favour of the League policy just when the
League prestige in Europe was at its lowest.

In leading the League to impose modified and inconclusive
sanctions on Italy as a punishment for her illegal invasion of
Abyssinia, Mr. Baldwin, Sir Samuel Hoare, and Mr. Eden were
following the voice of their conscience and acting in accordance
with the general will of the electorate. At the same time, there
is some reason for thinking that the British Government was
misinformed, both as to the Italian strength and the Abyssinian
weakness, and still more misinformed as to the probable
efficacy of sanctions. War material poured into Italy from
Germany, through Switzerland and Austria, and from Greece